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vaeSTRACT 



The results of the iscondary analysts of data 
obtained in a study of «ead start graduates in the public schools are 
1^- ^^^rtfiatiied in this report. Due to unf orseen, circuastances, the 
IVoriginal longitudinal research design was not fully iapleaanted, and 
ill e' study »a« constrained to one administration of a test battery to 
S >lrst-qrade students. The primary analyses of that data ara reported , 
?^ 5h national survey of Head start Graduates and Their Peers" (ED 
^52 «l22-»23lt it is recommended that both the original study and the 
secoiTdary analysis be read s6quentiaily for a coheraat picture of the 
taU studji Questisns addressed in the secondary aaaifsis focus on 
I -iWV^ Head 'start curriculum emphasis, (2V ethnic composition of 
IMkmiNliei-aerlred by Head- Start,. (3) ethnic composition of staff 
lls/plrtWipating. in. Head Start, (-«») H%ad^ ^tart' Centdr -ipoxisorlng 
if organ|;Wtions, (5) parent involvement in Head Start, (6) preschool 
^ii^'eitperiahces of children, who did not attend Head- Start, (7) 
^^^pe^f'ormance of Head Start.. chiialren in public:? schools, (8> teacher 
"ICMrc.epttons of Head Start children, (9) interrelationships amting 
jF^eiictots'of chi''^. outcomes, (10) characterUtics of high-income 
fe|<%eaO'¥a*-t families, (111 parent characteristics associated with 
l^^^tgent -ittVoivement* and (12) length of enrollment as a factor ia 
C<^Mid outcomes. In conclusion, main results of the transitional study 
f We sammarized. (Aathor/8H) 

gc • ■ 
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EXBCOTI?B SOMHAEY 



— -f.-/ — - - ' 

121 July 1975, tha Office of Child Developnent, DHEV, 
^avarded a contract -to. Ibt Associates to carry out . a i^tady 
entitJ.ed Btaluation of. the TraBsition of Bead Start Childran 
into Public Schools* This • vas to be the first national 
study of Head Start graduates in the public schools since 
th€ Hestinghouse/Ohio study of 1969. Since the goal of the 
study vas the" identification of the contribution of Head 
start to the perforoance of Head start children in the first 
year of public education after Head Start, the stud^ design 
called far four data points: the beginning and end of the 
Head Start year and the beginning and end of the first year 
of public school. It vas expected that 'a Bead Start experi- 
ence vould significantly change a. sample of children intel- 
lectually« affectively an^ notivationallr* If such changes 
occurred, it vas al:^o, expected that they vould persist into 
the public school careers of the Head starters and be ?isi* 
ble at the end of the first po.st Head Start year« 

Ihe abV contract also called for the selection of a 
representative sanple of Head start centers and children. 
The goal vas td generalize jthe fadings to the videst possi- 
ble. aadience„so_jth^at™accurate_saapling„va^^^ a higMy desir a-: 
ble f unction* In jaddition,, the goal of the Transition sfudy 
included a description of the^ prograas offered in , Head 
Starts a description of the parents, centers, and center 
staff, and a description of parental attitudes toward and 
pa2^icip3tion in Head Start. 

Ihe. plan for achieviii^ these goals focused, tii^efore, on 



tbe deVelopiaent of an extensive and representative sample of 
^children, ce,^ters, and regions involved in the national 
poTpula^^^^ Start* It also included a full battery 

.iif; instr.uiients designed to measure tie cross-sectional pic- 



tttre of centers and pajrents, and instruments designed to 
■easQce th« change in performance of children over tine. 
The analytic design was constructed to allow for exaaination 
of the change in children and to assess the extent to vhich 
any changes observed over tine , could be attrifc^ited to the 
Head Start experiences of the children and the parents. 
There was no provision for assessing the character . of the 
public school experience as a factor in the growth of the 
children because this would be an extremely complex and 
expensive task. The plan was to deal wii:h the separation of 
Head start effects froa public schpol effects by statistical 
and aggregation te<5hifiques ^rather than by design techniques. 

This was a substantial and technically sound approach" to 
a coaplex problem. It was not, however, able to be accom- 
plished in its entirety for reasons beyond anyone's control. 
Problems of cost limitations, unavoidable delays in ^gtting 

. plans through the myriad steps of review and approval, and a 
series of disasteroas snow storms throughout much of the 
testing times, produced a shift from. a longitudinal analysis 
of children's growth to a single data point design. The 

■ study was bonstrained to the administration of the chil- 
dren's test battery just once during the late fall to early 

.winter of the fi^st public school year- 

The analyses carried out, along with a full description 
of the issues raised above, are reported in detail in the 
abt 'report (Boyster, E. C, and Larson, J. C Heport 
AAI-78-7 A National Survey of Lead Start Graduates and Their 
Peers-), presented to OCD {now administration for Children, 
youth and Families) • in March, 1978- In general^ it was 
reported that Head Start graduates, and" in particular Black 
Head Stsutters, performed at 'a somewhat higher le^rel on a 
. standardized achievement measure, that 'public school teach- 
ers tended to rate the Head Start children as more active in 
social and non-social ways, and that parents of Head Start 
children were quite f^avorably disposed' toward Head Start ^nd 
showed that disposition by becoming involved with the cen- 
ters and the staff- 



t These findings are extrenely ' useful in expanding the 
k&ovledge base of Head Start bcit do not by any means exhaust 
the issues which Qight be addressed in exaiaining the data 
base developed by the Transition study. A continued consid-* 
ecatioB of the potentials of that base led AC7F to issue an 
SFP in late spring of 1978 to carry out? a secondary analysis 
of the Transition data. The focus of the BFF^vas a series 
of issues which ACYi' identified as thje^joost useful for pol- 
icy-considerations. The work of the secondary analysis vas 
defined as an extension of the original analysis so that the 
original, and the secondary analyses ta^lcen together could 
represent a relatively thorough , utilization of the data 
base. 

In September^ ' 1378, a contract was a'warded "Virginia ^ech 
to do the secondary analysis. , The work which was done fol- 
lows the issues identified in the RFP as closely as possi- 
ble. The work reported here represents the consideration 
given "to the issues of interest to ACYF as an extension of 
tbe work done in the original analysis. In order to acquire 
a coherant picture of the full Transition study^ both the 
original and the secondary analysis have to be read in tan- 
deo. 

, The major section of this report is the presentation of 
the answers to each guestion, a technical discussion of the 
process of acquiring those answers, and some conclusions 
about each set of answers. Each question ' can be read inde- 
pendently of the others, although all should be read along 
with the original report in -order to get* the full sensfe of 
the Transition data base. ^ ' 

♦ ♦ 
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Research Qaestiops* 

J ' 

Qaestion J: Head Start curriculum Eiaphasis. 

Center* directors were asked in the Head Start Center 
Questionnaire to describe the activities of their centers. 
Although aost' of the directors agreed on the goals of their 
cecters, a "good deal of variability of activities was . 
reported- »hat are the differences in acti-vitx^is which take?, 
place in the sampled centers, with what other characteris- 
tics of the centers and parents are these activities associ- 
ated, and what effects on children aight tli^se activity dif- 
ferences have? In order to examine these issues, " the .• 
reports of the center directors were analyzed and three 
activity eaphases were identified: activities w'hich encour- 
, aged academic growth; activities which encouraged social 
development; and draaatic/expressj.ve play activities. Each 
center was scored for the relative emphasis placed on each 
of the domain^ of activities." 



DO the activity eaphases at individual centers vary 
according to the family -background of the, chiltiten 
'attendi/ng them? 



or 
em 



There appears to be no relationsliip between family income 
mother's education a-d the kind of activity which is 
phasized in th6 Head Start in which the child is enrolled. 



L 



Do the activity emphases vary according to the family 
ethnicity? 



les. Centers which have a predominantly Blacky enrollment 
(70% or more Black) emphasize academic activities much more 
than centers which have a predominance, of white children. 



oi -the other hand, centefs with predoainantly Black children 
dk)* not eaphasize draaatic/expreSsive play activities «uch 
as qtber centers. predoiiiiantly ■' Black and predoninantly 
ihite centers emphasize social deyelopaent activities 
e'qtially- ' - 



Do the. activity eaphases in Renters vary accordinq to 
,the ethnicity of the staff and the "ethnic aat(^. of. 
staff , and. children? . , , • • 



res. Centers ia «hich> 70 percent or aore of the children 
and of the staff are (Black -strongly .eaphasize academic 
activities, whereas centers in which 90 percent^ or^ aore- of 
the children and the staff are ^shite report the least eapha- 
sis in these activities. " On the other hand. Black centers 
{70 percent «or aor^ of iJoth children and staff ' are Black) 
show the least -eaphasis on dramatic/expressive play activi- 
ties. Those, centers in which no race is predominant am'ong 
the children enrolled in the center or ' t.he staff t-end to 
eaphtisize 'social, knowledge and skills activities. 



Do activity emphases in centers vary 'by region or city 
sizeV-' - • , ' ■ , " ' * 



n Centers ill the southeastern and* Sdlith western regions show 
the sttongest - eapnasis in .academic activities: centers m 
the Hortheastern and Hestern regions show -the least emphasis 
on this Activity- Soath^sastern centers reported slightly 
higher enphasis on social activities. Finally, Northeastern 
and Hestern. centers are described as strong . in dra- 
matic/expressive play, whereas Southeastern centers gener- 
ally are -in the lowest two guartiles with r6spect to t|jis 
activity. 



In toras of city size,- rural in^ fairi based center*- ace 
the only groups vbich reporiT-a single consistent emphasis. 
These centers eiphasize a-raia tic/expressive play, and exhi- 
bit relatiTfilj little tenieflcy toward academic eaphases. 



Do activity fmphases tary by center auspices? 



To a siall extent. Centers spctosored by coBBunity Action 
Agencies are egually^i^ided into groups uhich ^strongly 
*eiphasiaeacade«ic actirities, social activities, and dra- 
"■atic/expressive play. ' Aaong the centers which ire spoa- 
• so^fed by local public schools,, half strongly eaiphas^jZe 
•social actiVities while the reaainder do not eapfiasize these 
a<5tivities^ Centers sponsored by nonprofit groups tend to 
eapKasize draas^tic/expressive .-Rlay actitities while not 
eapjiasizing sobial activities. 



Do activity eaphases in centers vary by the" kimd of 
training- available for the staff? 



Centers which ^concentrated theif trailing actj.vities in 
university-sponsored training sessions " were, .those which 
reported strong e'aphasis'in dramatic/eJCpressive play activi- 
ties. Ho other relationships between the kind of training 
available and activities in the center are observable. 



Do activity emphases in centers vary by the parental 
attitudes aiid expectations which parents exhibit 
toward the center or toward children? 



les. Parents whose children attend Head Start centers 



which strongly eMphasi-ze acadetic activities tend to have 
sore negative attitudes toward public schools than parents 
vVhose children attend othar cehters. • Parents.. v^ose children 
attend centers which eaphasize draaatic/expfessive play ha;re 
the Highest scores on the Positive Perceptions of Teachers 
Scele and generally hat^e positive attitudes toward school* 

\ — : c ' 

:^ Do activity emphases in centers vary with ocirental 
involveaent^ in the centers? 

• ... * I 

. - - le^C^ There is a tendency^or (1) parent^ helping at tbe 

center^ and (2) parent talking to the teachers to be lower 
iiTjC^nters which place strong emphasis on academic activi- 
*ties than- in centers which place a weaker emphasis on such- 
activities • , ' 

t : [ ' ' — ■ 

.1 Do activity emphases in cente'rs produce differential - 
outcomes in child performance on achievement tests or , 
af feptive/social behaviors? 



There is no signif ica'&'t con-tri'bution of the activity 
emphases in centers to the* performance *of children in kin- 
dergarten* ""when activity emphases are modified by the 
length of time children attended Head slart,^ just one find- 
ing emerges* * The longer children attend centers with aca- 
demic emphases^ the higher tbe scores on o^ne of the eight 
achievement scores (viz* naming letters). A few other 
impacts of the relationship between length of attendence and 
type. of activity on various outcomes were noted ^ in each of 
the different regipns of the country although 'no consistent 
trend emerged* <See Question 7 for a full discussion of 
these findings^) * ' • ' . 



In cespect to the affective/social outcbines, there is a 
consistent relationship between the aaount of emphasis given 
to eJtpressive/draiatic play activities and the development 
of assertiveness in Head Start children. In three of the 
f oar regions of^^^the country, those centers which emphasized 
expressive/drama'tic play had graduates^who were judged to be 
significantly more assertive than the graduates of centers 
not emphasizing these activities* 

Question 2^ Ethnic Composition M Families Served by Head 
Start ^ 

The original analyses indicated that Bead * Start centners 
varied with regard to the ethnic mix of the famlies 
enrolled. & number of important issues aboul: the sources of 
such variation, the continuity (or discontinuity) of ethnic 
mix across Bead Statt and the public schools in which the 
Head Start children enrolled, and the consequences^ of these 
various kinds of ethnic experiences were* not considered in 
the original analyses* The purpose of the present analyses 
is to provide a more detailed examination of the character- 
istics of centers with different ethnic mixes and the real-* 
tidnship betweeii center ethnic^ aijc and the pubfic school 
classroom mix. 'l^ addition, the present analyses considers 
the effects of ethnic mix on child academic and social 
'development, peer adjustment, and parental attitudes toward 
the public schools. 

.In order to consider these issues, the ethnic mix of both 
centers and the public school classrooms were categorized in 
terms of percent ^ of various ethnic groups. The following 
cate^gories were used: 

V 

1. 90% or more of one ethnic group= homogeneous 
group, referred to as ^a Black -center or a Shite 
classroom, as the case may be. 

/ 2. ,70-100* of one' ethnic groups predoainantiy one 
..ethnic group, referred to as predominantly Black, 
or predominantly White as the case may be* 



•3. Atleast 5035 of one ethnic groups aajority of one • 

4 

ethnic groap. 

H, Ho predoainant ;gcoup= groUt' in which no ethnicity 
achieves more thajx 5Q% enrollment. This occurs 

0 

whea, two ethnic gtoaps are equally represented, or 
vhen there are three ethnicities represented in 
the groaps, none of which achieves 50% of the 
total. 

The ethnic gro<ips reported here are Blacks, Whites, and 
Other. Th^^s latter category is alaost exclusively Hispan- 
ics. Although the Hispanic children are reported in the 
sttaaary tables" according to their country of origin (Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, or aexico) , 'for analytic purposes they have been 
coBbined into one group. Since the analyses were separately 
perforaed within the several geographic regions of the coun- 
try, there is very little overlap between Puerto Bican, 
Cuban or Hexican-Aaerican children in the analyses. 



lhat are the racial/ethnic sixes of xhe public school 
classes into which the Head Start children enter? 



Approxiaately two-thirds of both Black and Hhite children 
atiiead a public school class with a predominance (at least 
70%) of children of their own ethnic background (Table 
Q2.1). That is, 56.43S of all Black Head Starr children 
attended kindergarten classes with 90S or more Black chil- 
.dren in thea, and 11-73S of all Black children attended kin- 
dergarten classes with 70X or more Black children. Simi- 
larly, 54. of all Hhite bead Start children arcsndsd 
kindergarten classes with 90% or more . Hhite children in 
then, and 13. 5X of all white children attended kindergarten 
dlasses with 10% or more Hhite children. In addition, 63,7* 
of the Black Head Start children attended centers with 90% 
or tore Black children in them- Of these children, 51. U 
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attended kindergarten classes with 90% or more Black enroll- 
lent. As in the case" of the Black children, a majority 
{S3, IX) of the Mhite children attended centers with at least 
90X Shite children. Of these children 60. OX attended kin- 
dergarten classes with 90X or aore ihite children. 



Are there systeaatic differences in child outcome eea- 
s.ures between. the children from centers with differem 
racial/ethnic aizes? 



There are no systematic differences in child outcomes, 
with respect to reading, aath or social oeasures which can 
be attributed to differences in the ethnic composition of 
centers. 



Hhea Head Start children enter eleoentar? school 
classes with racial/ethnic composition differem: from 
the Head Start center do they experience any problems 
of peer adjustment as measured by the Schaefer Hostil- 
ity/Toleraiice and the Bellar Aggression rating scales? 



«hen comparing children who encounter continuity in eth- 
nic composition of Head Start Center and elementary school 
class with children whosattended an elementary class with a 
different ethnic composition then their Head Start Center, 
there are no apparent differences t>n either of the peer 
adjustment measures. It should be noted that 19% of the 
children oaintainsd continuity of ethnic composition from 
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their prescliool situation to their elementary school class. 



ire there differences in parental attitudes toward 
school, or ' educational aspirations or expectations, 
which are associated nith ethnic coaposition of cen- 
ters? 



In general, parents with children in 90« or aore Black or 
9035 or aore Hhite centers expect that their 'children will 
'acquire aore education than other parents. Parents of chil- 
dren who attended 905 or more Black centers tend co show 
■ore external locus of control than do other parents and to 
hawe aore negative attitudes toward public schools. Parents 
of children who attend white centers have positive attitudes 
toward school, but do not view edvication as a aeans for 
upMard aobility or as a aethod to pepetuate social tradi- 
tionalisa. 

Oaestion 3: Ethnic Coaoositiop of Staff Payticipat ing in 
Head Start 

The original' analysis of the distribution of staff eth- 
nicity within staff .positions indicated an almost egual 
representation of Black and Shite staff (17,3% and UU.US 
respectively), and the ethnic compositions were generally 
equal at. all staff levels. However, the degree to which 
there is ethnic representativeness across staff levels 
within centers was not addressed. it is therefore the task 
of this secondary evaluation to examine the data relevant to 
the issue of ethnic representation within centers at all 
levels of staffing. 



To what extent are staff with different ethnic back- 
grounds represented at the staff level within indivi- 
dual centers? 



-Il- 



ls 



Altboagh there are- relatively equal percentages of Blacks 
and Bhites foiLnd at all levels, of center staffing in the 
total group o£ cianters, when staff ethnicities of individual 
centers are exaoined, three-fourths of these centers tend to 
be composed of 80 to 100 percent of a single erhnic group* 



for those centers which have a racial/ethnic mix at 
the staff level;^ are there systeaatic patterns of eth-* 
nic staffing or do different ethnic staff tend to be 
distributed across all levels - (e«g« , supervisor, 
teacher y aide)? 



The coaposition of staff vitfain individual centers tends 
to be of a single ethnic group across all staff levels. In 
centers where, some racial/ethnic six of/ staff does occur,, 
there is no systematic pattern of ethnic staffing* There 
are occasional instances of Shite teachers working with 
Black aides, or Black teachers working with White aides* 



Are there systematic patterns of ethnic staffing 
across types of sponsorship? 



Centers under the auspice of local Community Acxion Agen- 
cies (CAA»s) utilize staffs with a great variation in 
racial/etixnic mix, while public school operated centers tend 
to utilize White staffs and the remaining centers tend zo 
employ Black staff s« 



Does the staff composition generally match the ethnic 
composition of the Head Start 'children for individual 
centers? ^ Do those centers without a match tend to be 
located in any particular region or in- any communis- y 
type? 



12 - 



There is a strong consistent aatch between the ethnic 
coaposition of staff and children in individual centers in 
this saapiso Ihere non Hatches do occur, the typical situa- 
tion is of an ethnically integrated staff serving either an 
all Black or all Shite group of children. A few instances 
of non aatch between staff and childrp-a showed an all White 
staff serving a aixed group of children. These few non 
Batches 'are not systeaatically found in any particular 
region or coaaunity type- 

Quest ion .4:^ Head Start Center Auscices 

» ^ 

The Head Start prograas saapled in the transition study 
were sponsored by Coaaunity Action Agencies, Nonprofit Agen- 
cies, Public Schools^ College, Beligious organizations, and 
others- In this project, the relationship of auspices with 
center prograas, parent attitudes and behaviors, and child 
otttcoaes are considered- 



1" 

Are center auspices distributed equally ia ail regions 
of the country? 



Ho- Centers sponsored by Coaaunity Action Agencies are 
found in all regions and in all community types (Table 
Q4-1)- Although they are generally in the majority, it is 
-in the. Southeastern section of the country where they 
account for a ainority of centers. Public schools sponsor 
Head Starts in all regions but are found only in the mediua 
and large cities in these regions and not found at all in 
snail towns or rural areas- - The remaining sponsors ace 
found in very restricted segments of the country- 



I 

Are thece major differences in the family background 
of the participants across different program sponsor- 
ships? 
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TJiera are significant (differences in the socio-economic 
s-tatus 6f^ parents enrolling their children in Head Start 
Centers under different auspices-.' Higher per capita incoiaes 
are found for parents vith children in^ centers operated by 
CAA^s^ and religious or nonprofit groups^ vhile lower per 
capita incoaes are found for parents vith children enrolled 
in centers run by colleges or universities or the public 
schools* This patter;n^ however^ also reflects "^'itferences 
in socio-^econoaic status associated vith different regions 
of the country. Very fev Chk sponsored centers are found in 
the Southeast and no religious groups from that region 
eaerged in the sample* Conversely all of the university 
based centers are in the Southeast vhereas most of the non* 
profit agencies are located in regions with generally higher 
incones than in the Southeast* It *is likely that the aus* 
pic s of the center in which a child is enrolled deter- 
mined by the regional conditions in which the child lives 
rather than by any choice process of parents or centers* ^ 

- 

Are there variations in program activities in centers 
under\ different sponsorships? 

1: 1 

# 

To a small extent, centers sponsored by Community Action 
Agencies are equally divided among those which emphasize 
academic activities, thos^ which emphasize social activi- 
ties, and those which emphasize dramatic/expressive play. 
However, among centers sponsored by public schools, half 
emphasize social activities and the other half have no dis* 
cernible activity emphasis* ^ There is not enough data to 
reliably describe the activity emphases in the centers spon- 
sored by other agencies* 



Are there differences in staffing patterifs across dif- 
ferent types of sponsorship? 



The racial/ethnic six o£ staff in CAA operated centers 
vere very diTsrse vith coaparable nuabers of these centers 
having predoiinaiitlj Hhite staffs, predominantly Black 
staffs, or staffs with soae racial balance* Centers spon- 
sored by public schools had either predominantly' White 
staffs, or racially bklanced staffs* Centers under the aus- 
pices of colleges or aniversities or unspecified auspices, 
all of which were located in the Southeast, were staffed by 
Blacks. 



V Are there differences in staff and parent training 
across different types of auspices? 

There is very *little vairiation among center sponsorships 
with "^ regard to teacher or parent training opportunities. 
Regardless ot the "'type of sponsorship, both teachers and 
parents had opportunities to/ attend inservice teaching ses- 
sions by. supervisors or ^consultant s. Teachers also had the 
opportunity to attend classes at local. colleges to better 
their teaching skills* 



Are there differences in child outcomes in programs 
under different sponsorship? 



There is no discernible effect on any of the academic or 
affective outcomes associated with the auspices of the Head 
Start centers* 



Are there differences in parental attitudes toward 
scl^ools across different types of sponsorships? 



Parents with children enrolled in canters operated by 
coJLleges or unspecified auspi&es tend to have a more nega- 
tive attitude toward school* ^ This pattern probably reflects^ 



some cegioaal . difierences since all centers in this group' 
are found ia the Southeast. Generally, the attitude's ofi. 
parents toward schools do not differ significantly across 
types of sponsorship. 



ire there diffe/ences in parent educational nspira- 
ticns and expectations for their chixdran across-dif- 
ferent types of sponsorship? 



There is no difference in parents' perceptions of their 
child's al?ility or perforaance in school with respect to 
different types of sponsorship. However, parents with caxi- 
ar.an enrolled in public school operated centers tend to have 
somewhat lower educational aspirations for their children. 



Do teachers* perceptions of Head Start children differ 
under different types of sponsorsh-ip? 



No- Although public school teachers' perceptions (suaaar- 
i zed" in the two'scales called "All Aaerican" and "Assertive- 
ness") differentiates sharply becweeA children who go to 
Head Start and those who attended other r-:esch'ools . (or no 
preschool at all) , these perceptions are not at all dif fer-- 
entiated by the sponsorship under which the Head Start chil- 
dren attended preschool. 



parent involvement different in Head Starts under 
di^ie^ent spocsorships? 



Yes. <» Pare^ whose children attended, either cooaiinity 
Action Agency or^^blic school sponsored centers tend to 
participate at tie^H^ad Start center or talk with their 
children's teachers ao^e^ often than parents who attended 
centers under other kinds o% spccsocship. 



\ 

Qaestion Sz Parent Involveaent la He^d Start 

One of the aajor coiponeBts of all Head Start prograas is 
parent involvements ^ This project focused on four aeasilres 
of parent involveaent: ^{1) parent involyement at the Head 
Start Center^ (2) parent involvement with .the child •s 
teacher, (3) parent involveaent itith other parents, and (4) 
parent involveaent with the« child in the' hoae. These aea-» 
sures have been exaained in relation to several characteris- 
tics of Head Start families and Head Start Centers, 

Do the patterns of parent involvement vary according 
to family background? 



Ethnicity and socio-economic status are related to cer- 
tain indices of parent involvement, white parents tend to 
participate in Head Start activities and zalk with their 
child's teacher more often than Black pacoats. Black par- 
ents^^ especially those of first greiers in the Southeast, 
tend to help their chilliren vitb school work more fre- 
quenctly. Parents with higher socio-economic status, as 
evidenced by per capita income and mother's education, tend 
to help at the Head Start Center and talk with their child's 
teacher more often than those of lower socio-economic sta- 
tus. Family configuration, including the size of the famxly 
and the number of adults in the hone, as well as the employ- 
ment status of parents fail to show a relationship with any 
of the indices of parent invclvement. 



'JO 

^ Hhat is the relationship 'between the 


type 


^and fra- 


quency of parent involvement in Head 


Start 


and par- 


ent's attitude toward school? 







Parents with a negative school attitude who believe they 
could do little id' improve the school ' tend , to be less 
involved in^Head Start* However, children of parents with a 
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n«gatiTe school attitude tend, to ask for more help froo 
parents in -the boae. 



Do the patterns of parent involvement vary according 
to region or coaounity type? 



- Parents in the southeast tend to be less involved in Head 
St artf activities and interact less with their child's 
te&cher than those ia other regions. A higher percentage of 
parents living in the M«st*help out at the Head Start, Center 
at least once a week tjjan elsewhere. However, the nuaher of 
times parents were asked b;^ their children to help with 
school work at hoae was considerably higher for pareu's in 
the Southeast. 

Hith respect to coaaunity type, there is little variation 
in rates of parent involveaent for any of the indices. 



Does the type and frequency of parent involvement vary 
under different prograa sponsorship? 



Parents of children who attended Head Start Centers oper- 
ated by public school or local Coaaunity Action Agencies 
participated acre in Head Start activities, talked more fre- 
quently^ with t.he child's teacher, and were a«ked for help on 
homework less frequently than parents of children who 
attended Head Start Center^ .operated under other auspices. 



Does the type and/or frequency of" parent involvement 
in Hi&ad Start and in public -school differ according to 
the center «s racial/ethnic mix? 



Parents of children enrolled in Head Start .Centers with a- 
predoainantly white 'enrollment tend to help at the Head 
Start Centers aore frequently, communicate with their 



teacher lore often# and are asked to help their 
children tfith school vork lefss frequently than parents o£ 
children who attended predoainantly Black Head Stai;t Centers 
or centers with a racial/ ethnic Aix« 



Is - the -type and/or duration of parent involvement 
related to child outcone aeasures? I£ so, how and for 
which outcomes? 



There is no systeaatic relationship between ty,pe and/or 
duration of parent involveiient and child outcoae aeasures. 



\ Is the type and/or duration of parent involvefflent 
related to the learning envi':cnmeat and" learning 
materials found in the Bead Start children's hosnes? 
If so, does the relationship change ^ with different 
family backgrounds? 

i ^ : 

There is a strong positive relationship between the num- 
ber of educational naterials and books found in the hoiae and 
the parent*? involveaent in Head start activities and with 
the child's* teacher«> These relationships hold true regard- 
less of the faaily's ethnic bacljiground or its soqio-economic 
status. . ^ ' 



Are the 


hoae learning aaterials related 


to the 


child 


" outcoae 


aeasures?^ Does this vary with 


f aaily 


back- 


ground? 


• 







- There is a relatively strong positive relationship bet- 
ween the nuaber o£ educational materials found in the home 
and several child outcoae* measures. Although the strength 
of these relationships varies with respect to region, the^ 
relationship hetween educational materials in ^the home and 



thtee outcotes. Copy flajrks and' Oral Hath I and It, reaain 
positively relatad across all regions. These relationships » 
reaain significant «hen socio-econoaic status is held con- 
stant« 

Qncstioa i: Pr«schoo:, Experience of Jon-Head Start Children 

" In ti* original anaylses, alaost half of^ , the noii-Head' 
Start children had experienced soae kind of out-of-hoae 
preschool.. in addition, aany Head Start children had soae 
kind of preschool experience before ' entering Head Start. 
.. Th« preseht. analysis identified 10J4 Head Start children in 
the data basa, of whoa 121. had soae preschodl in addition to 
Head Starts Also Ideotified were 555 children who did. not 
go to Head Start (i.e., the conparison children). Of these, 
211 attended SLoae kind' of preschool before entering the 
public schools. The present study examined" these tour 
groups of children (Heado Start children with and without 
soae other experiences, and non-Head Start children with and 
without soae kind cf preschool experience), on a nuaber of 
dimensions- Reported in t'his section are the comparisons 
with respect to the kind of non-Head start programs they 
attended/ their faaily backgrounds, iad the perceptions of 
these groups of children' held" by their public school teach- 
ers. ^ 



«hat type of program did the non-Head Start children 
attend? What type of program did these Head Start 
children with other preschool experience 'attend? 



The predominant prei^chool experience for the non-Head 
Start children was a nursery school (UT6X) , with day cars 
(30X) the second aost ' predominant- This was reversed for 
the non-Head Start experiences of Head Start children who 
had attended some ether preschool before Head start. For 
^'hese children the predominant non-Head start experience .was 
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day ca?a (^»6X) and then nursery school .{25X). . \Thi9 laav 
reject the higher per capita income of non^-Head Start fami- 
lies (see ^elov) f*or irhoa^d^y cars aav njct be as. intensely 
needed asvHead Start faii-lies* 



How long did the children in this saaplcT attend their 
respective^ preschobls? ' \ / ^ 



Only Head Start childc^n tend to^ have- a one year experi- 
ence i^n preschool with relatively little variability around 
that figure. ' - , * ' 

** * » • 

The children who attended preschool before 'enrolling in 
Head Start fall into two groups: a) .T^os^ who had just one 
year including Hedd Start and some ot}i6r exper^enc^^ and b) 
Those who h^d 6-12 months of ' some oth^r preschool and then a 
full year of Head Start* . ^ • 

' Hoh^Head Start children who attended somp other preschool 
program also fall into two , groups: aj ' ..^lose whQ attended 
for .one year or less apd, b) Those who attended "for T-2 
years.. . " ' ^ 

1 The length of enrollment in preschool is a factor which 
distinguishes between Head Start children and non-Head Start 
children<=.. The latter group s^howed much greater^ variability 
in tihe length of .their preschool' €xp«r,ie6c€ than the Head 
a€art children. . ^ ; 



What differences . are there in family background bfet- 
ween Head Start, .non-Head Start, Head Sta;:t plus other 
preschool experiences, and no preschool groups? 



The Head Start-only families in tEis sdr^ple had the low- 



ast. per. capita irfcolk of all groups. Within the Head Start 
gi^oap, those faailies who sent their children to an addi- 
tional preschool had a , slightly higher per capita income 
than the Head 'start-only faailies. The non-Head Start faai- 
lies were all signif icajitly higher in per capita income than 
the Head* Start faailies, but those who. sent their children 
to soae other noji-Head Start preschool had the highest per- 
ca|>ita incoae of all groups in the study. Those non-Head 
Start* faailies who did not- send their children to any pres- 
chool also had significantly higher incone than the Head 
Start faailies, hut' a little lower incoae than the faailies 
who sent their children to soae non-Hfad Start prograa. 

The Head Start faailies include mothers with the lowest 
Xe-»el-rOfr-Complct«d. education.- Faailies who' sent their chil- 
dren to other, non-Head. Start .preschools 'c?re among those 
with the highest levels' of -conpleted education of the Both- 
ers. The non-Head Start faailies with no preschool fall in 
an interaediate position of educational achievement. Non- 
Head Start families with preschool have the highest level of 
mothers who completed high school and had more than high 
school backgrounds. 

In general, there is significant differentiation between 
Head Start families and non-Head Starr families despite the 
fact that all of the children selected were from the s^me 
public school classes» Clearly? wi-^in the sane communi- 
ties. Head Start families come from a lower-SES than fami- 
lies who. send their children to other Xinds of preschools. 
Indeed, in the communities selected for this study. Head 
Start faailies are in a lower SES than faailies who chose 
not to send their children to any preschool program before 
kindergarten. 

The ethnic differences among the families in this sample 
'appea-r to be tied to the economic differtnces among them. 

JPamiiies which send their children to Head Start (with or 
^without some other kind of 'preschool experience before Head 

StBXt) ■ are predominantly Black families but with a moderate 



(one third to one quarter) nuaber of Uhite fasilies. Those 
in the nou-Head start groups- are very heavily Hhite. Blse- 
vhere i^^this^ report, it has been foand that the Black fami- 
lies, in the present* sample tend to be larger^ with lower 
income, and with less education for the mother than White 
faailies and that, with the present findings added, tend to 
be in Head ^ start leather than non^Bead Start preschool pro- 
graas* The Hhite fam^ies who send their children to Head 
Start have considerably lover incomes and less mothers' edu- 
cation than the ihite families- who send their children xo 
other preschools. 



Are the children in these preschool categories equal 
ity distributed across reqions? 



The regional distribution of Head Start 'children is dis- 
tinct from that of other children in this sample* ipproxi- 
mately two-thirds of the Head Start-only children are 
located in the eastern section of the country, equally 
divided between Northeastern and Southeastern sections. The 
pattern of preschool-^^uttendance which includes, some other 
preschool first and then enrollment in Bead Start is signi- 
ficantly underrepresented in " the Northeast and is over 
represented in the Southeast^ This is probably a reflection 
of the lack of kindergartens in the Southeast* Host. (see 
b^low) of the Head Start children in the Southeast are one 
year older and enrolled in first grade rather than kinder- 
garten compared to the Head Start children in the rest of 
the country* Therefore, the preschool experience of the 
jaejad start children (predominantly Black) of the Southeast 
was a kindergraten level experience* This meant that any 
prekimdergarten experience for these children would be in 
addition to Head Start* Thus, the Head Start plus other 
preschool group of children are primarily Blacky primarily 
from the Southeastern section of the country and primarily 
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older than other Head Start children. They would havs^t^an 
tested for this study in their ^irst grade rather than in 
their kindergarten. 



ire there differences in the type of play material in 
the hgies of the Head Start, non-Head Start with and 
without preschool and non-preschool groups? 



Of the dozen play materials which were mentioned in the 
parent interview. Head Start families reported a presence of 
only* three categories of materials in the same proportion as 
non-Head Start children, or even children who did not go to 
preschool- It was only in the presence of crayons and 
paper, hammer and nails, and catalogues and magazines that 
Head Start homes were equal to non-Head Sxart homes. The 
categories of play materials which were found sigaificactly 
less often in Head Start homes than in all the other homes 
includeds plants, put-together toys, play dough, magic 
markers, puzzles, scissors. It should be noted that fami- 
lies who did not sei:d their children to any preschool 
reported the presence of these toys and materials to a sig- 
nificantly ,grearer extent than the Head Start families. 



Are there differences in the amount of verbal interac- 
tion between parents and children in Head start and 
non-Head Start families? Is there a difference in the 
pattern of TV watching? 



There is no difference in the rates of verbal interaction 
reported by the several categories of parent in this sample. 
There is a difference, however, in rhe pattern of TV watch- 
ing. "The Head Start childrso are described as watching TV 
more often than any other group (almost 40% watch more than 



3 hours every day) / and the Head Start plus other preschool 
watch TV the least ofteu watch uo mors than a fev hours 

each veek) • Once again, this difference between the Head 
Stact only and the Head ''Start plus other groups nay be a 
Reflection of the cider age of the latter groups and the 
facE^that they were attending first grade rather than kin- 
dergarten at the tiae of the study* First graders may have 
less tiae for T? than kindergarteners* ^ 



ire there differences in parental expectations aaong 
the families of Head Start and non-Head Start 'chil- 
dren? 



There are essentially no differences in the expectations 
which parents hold about the success their children will 
have in school. Three quarters of all parents expect that 
their children will perfora froa "average^ to good" in public 
school* However, Head Start parents expect their children 
to coaplete their education when they graduate from high 
school whereas parents who send their children to other 
preschool expect their children to attend a four year col- 
lege. The parents of children who did not attend any pres- 
chool have an educational expectation pattern which is very 
siailar to that held by the Head Start parents* These dif- 
ferences are related to faaily incoae in a very specific 
way* The higher the incjme, the further the child is 
expected to reach in education* However, income is not 
-.elated toithe parents* expectations of how ^ well the child 
will do in Ischool. Essentially the same finding is peasant 
with respect to the ethnicity of the faaily* Whites expect 
their children to go further in school than Blacks, but 
there is no difference in how well they expect riieir chil- 



dxea to p^rfocB in school* 



How do the ptiblic school teachers perceive the Head 
StJUrt children compared to the non-Head start chil- 
drea? Are these differences related to faaily bacJc- 
gcoand? « 



Public school teachers were asked to ra^e all sanple 
children oa a series of scales which were statistically coa- 
biaed into two diaensioas as followi?: 

1, Socially latare, popular with peers, and academi- 
cally activated (called, '"The All Aaerican Child" 
scale) • 

2- Assertive, protective of rights, enjoys the cco- 
pany of ^dults aad children (called "Assert iveness 
scale) . 

There are regional differeaces in the ratings given to 
childran by pablic school teachers. Teachers ;Ln the Hor- 
thcaster a aaf Soothe aster a sections of the nation rated all 
children sigaif icantly lower on the All Aoericaa scale -than 
teachers in the Hestern sections of the country- However, 
oaly the childrea ia the Southwest were rated low on Asser- 
tiveness b^ their teachers- ihites were Always rated higher 
oa the All American scale and lower on the Assertiveness 
scale than the ratiags given to Black and, other tninori-y 
childrea. 

Despite these regional and ethnic differences in teacher 
ratiags, there are real, and independent differences in 
these ratiags of children dspeading upoa rhe preschool 
experience they -acquired. These differences follow Head 
Start, non-Head Start distinctions consistently. Bead Start 
children (with or without other preschool experience) are 
^ignificantlxJLojJ-er ia the ratings they receive on-tbe ATI 
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irtiican. scale fnon^H^aa Star^ children vho go *to preschool 
receive the highest ratings on this dimension) « At the sane 
tiae; Head ^Start children (with or vithout other preschool 
iacperience)^ are rated as significantly more Assertive than 
ttda-Head Start children {children with no preschool experi^ 

4hce are rated as the least Assertive of all groups) « 

^ ' '^-'^^ » 

These ratings by public school teachers ^are also related 
to the family background of the children in very unique 
vays« Incoie^ mothers* education and the aisount of academi- 
cally stimulating aaterials/aictivities which go on in the 
home are all positively related to scores on the All floeri- 
can scale but bear no relationship with scores on the Asser- 
tiveness scale. Assertiveness appears to be a property 
which public school teachers perceive in Head- Start children 
regardless of the family background (except for xhe Head 
Start children in the Southwest where cultural factors in 
the family may, mitigate against assertive behavior). 

puestion 2* Performance of Bead Start Children in Public 
Scl^ools . 

The initial analysis of the transition data shoved that 
some effects on academic and social development associated 
with Head Start attendance could be discerned. The present 
atraiyses continued examining some of these issues to deter- 
mine if Head Start effects are distributed equally across 
regions of the country, are associated with the kinds of 
activity emphases that were offerred in different Head Start 
centers, are associated with faoily background factors, or 
are associated^ with patterns of parent involvement in the 
Head Start centers^ 



Are Head Start effects distributed equally across 
regions of the country? 




There is one effect, strongly associated with Head Start 
rather than with any other kind of praschool experience., 
which is found in all regions except the Southwestern sec- 
tion of the country. This pervasive effect is reflected in 
the measure called " Assert iveness" which is derived from 
public school teachers* ratings of their children- These 
teachers rate Head Start children as more assertive than the 
other children in their classes in the Northeastern section 
of the country where lost of the Head Start children' and 
their coaparisons are White, in the southeastern section 
where lost of the Head Start children and their comparisons 
are Black, and in the Hestern section where ^here are rela- 
tively large nuabers of both Black and white Head starters 
and coaparison children. The Southwestern section of the 
country has a preponderance of "Other" (Hispanic and Native 
American Indian) children in Head Start, and there the 
public school teachers did not see Head Start children as 
any more Assertive than other children- 
Performance on the Bide Bahge Achievement Test (WHAT) 
indicated few effects attributable to Head Start and these 
few were scattered over just two of the regions. ' In the 
Soa.theast section of the country (primarily a Black Head 
Start group contrasted to a Black cocparison group all of 
whoa were first graders , rather than kindergarteners). Head 
Start children were signif ifcantly ahead of ' the comparison 
group on one of the math subtests (oral arithmetic) and were 
slightly ahead on another mathematics subtast and a 
visual/motor task involving copying marks- In the South- 
western section, the Head Start children (heavily Hispanic 
and native American Indian) were significantly better than 
the coaparison children on the copying marks subtest and 
tended to be ahead 'on counting dots, Hote that the Head 
Start centers in both the Southeastern and the Southwestern 
sections of the country had the strongest emphasis on aca- 
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d«iiic activities o£ all the centers in the country. 



Ate the, outcoaes of Head Start" associated with the 
kind of activity esphases that were o£f erred in the' 
different centers? 



Although centers which eaphasized acadenic activities 
tended to be concentrated in the Southeastern and Southwest- 
ern sections ^ of the country (2'-3 of the 8 HEAT subtests 
showed slightly higher scores for the Head start children) , 
the trends were not stable enough to suggest a signJlficant 
relationship between the kind of activities which were 
eaphasized in a center an the overall performance of the 
Head Start children on the liSAT in public school* However, 
i^M jLhe length time a child attended Head Start prior to 
entering public school is considered, academic activity 
eaphases do show an effect* 'iihe longer He^'^d start atten- 
dances are associated with significantly hi^^hec scores on 
the **Kaaing Letters" scitest on the HBAT^ when that atten- 
dance occurs in centers which eaphasize academic activity* - 

A few trends within sor.e regions are discernible, which 
aay reflect the unigue socio-educational processes in those 
regions* Head Start centers in the southwest which empha- 
size -acadeaic activities show higher performance on "letter 
Becognition* than centers in the Southwest that do nc>': 
eaphasize acadeaic activities* This is not found elsewhere 
and aay be nnigue to these children* At the same tiae chil- 
dren who graduate froa Southwestern centers which eaphasize 
social developae.nt show significantly higher "Spelling and 
Beading" scores than children who graduate froa Southwestern 
centers that do not enphaaize social development activities, 
fipwever, the effect of this activity emphasis in the Nor-- 
thea^tern centers is lower performance on some reading and 
aatheaatics subtests* Finally, Southwestern centers which 
eaphasize draaa^ic/expressive play activities have children 
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»ith signific&atlY lower scores on "Spelling and E5;ading" 
nhereas exactly the opposite^ effects are found aoong chil- 
dren who , attended Soatheastern centers eaphasizing dra- 
«atic/expressive play activities. 

•in ter«s of spcial-eiotional outcomes, it is in the 
Soatheastern,- Northeastern and Western sections that consis- 
tent effects oi activity enpuases on outcomes ace foundo 
Here, higher center scores on expressivo/draaatic play are 
associatea with higher assertiveness - scores. It 'should ba 
noted that the lacl? of such a relationship between activi- 
ties and assertivensss in the southwest is confounded by the 
fact t£at reiatively low assert iveness scores were found in 
Head Start childrefl in this region. It is here that acst of 
the Hispanic and, aative American children on the data base 
are found. 



Are Head Start effects associated with^ family back- 
ground factors? 



Ihe most consistent finding related to parental/family 
background has to do with the social/motivational outcomes 
of Head Start, Ihese outcomes are base'd on teacher ratings 
of children in public schools and have been reduced to two 
major variables. 1) "All American Child" (high scores indi- 
cate that the teacher judges the child to be an independent 
learner; not introvetted; task oriented and persistent; 
popular with other children; likely to be a high acadeaic 
achiever; and not conflicted over asking for telp) , 2) 
Assertiveness (high scores indicate that the teacher judges 
%hB child to be high in enjoyment of and desire to have con- 
tact with adults and other children; relates aggressively 
with others; has a low tolerance for intrusions). There are 
clear relationships between family background factors and 
• ^he "All 'American" scale, and no relationship between these 
factors and the "Assertiveness" scale. For a full discus- 



sion of these social-motivational outcooes, see Question 8 
of this. Report. 

There is a very diverse pattern of relationships among 
faaily background aeasures and the HBAT scores used in the 
^ present study. This diversity reflects the regional diver- 
sity of the sample whioh in turn carries a host of cultural, 
ethnic, and. socioeconoaic differences. For example, in the 
Southeast where alaost all of the children are Black first 
graders and Mhere almost 20 S of the Black children went to 
soae preschool prograa other than Head Start, the relation- 
ship between the ^family background measures (mothers' educa- 
tion family income, and a home stimulation index) and the 8 
HBAT subtests ' were generally weak and in soae cases nega- 
tive. However, these relations were considerably weaker for 
the Head Start children than for the other children in the 
region, . so that this can be considered something of an Head 
Start effect. 

Similarly, in the Northeast where most of the children 
are White and 20% of them went to some preschool other than 
Bead start, the relations between the family background mea- 
sures, and in particular, the home stimulation :.nd<>x, and 
the HEiT measures are quite hioh and positive- Here too, 
the relations are weaker but still high for the Head Start 
children alone which suggests a possible Head Start effect 
for these Shite children as well. However, in the west and 
in the Southwest, the relations between family background 
and «SAT are moderate and very much the same for the Head 
Start and the other preschool (or no preschool) groups in 
those regions. Generally, there is tendency for higher SES 
families to have children who perform higher on some of the 
HBAT measures but" this is less true for Head Start children 
, and particularly Head start children in the Southeast, 



Are Head Start effocts associated with patterns of 
parent involvement in the Head start center? 

: '. — 
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Th^re is no evidence that any fora of parent parxicipa- 
tion in the ,center^ with children^ or with other parent is 
^associated vith any of the outcone^ aea^'sures^ 

Oaestion - 8s Teacher Perceptions of Head start Children 

The original analysis of public school teachers* rating 
of children in their classrooas shoved that Bead Start; chil* 
dren vere generally rated highet on soae social motivational 
factors than other children* The interpretation of these 
findings difficult until the meanings underlying these 
ratings are determined* The purpose of the present analysis 
is to extend the examination of teacher ratings to clarify 
their seanings, to establish a set of scales that would 
reliably reflect these meanings, and to determine the rela-* 
tionship between teacher ratings of Head Start children and 
family background characteristics of the children as well as 
their academic performance* 

In order to deal with these issues, the teachers^ ratings 
of children, as measured by subscales on the Scfaaefer 
Teacher £ating Scales and the Seller Teacher Bating Scales, 
were factor analyzed. Two cleax and independent factors 
emerged* * They represent the two major dimensions of meaning 
which underly the teacher ratings* Th^se factors and their 
names arei 

I* The All American Child^ composed of a, combination of 
the following: 

Independence in learning 
Not introverl:ed 
Task oriented 

Popular with other children 

Likely to be a high academic achiever 

Capable of asking for held when needed without 

fear or guilt 
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li^, Assert ireness, coiposed of a coabiuation of the f ol- 

Enjoyaent • of and desire to have social contact 
with adults 

Bnjdyaent of and desire to have social 'contact 

with other children 

Aggresjsively relates to others 

Low tolerance for frustration or intrusion- 

' Otiliiing factor 'scores each child ' was scored on these 

two scales to' represent teachers* perceptions discussed in 

■■ ^ 

the next sections. 



Do public school teachers' perceptions of Head Start 
children vary acceding to f?imily background? - of the 
, children? 



Kindergarten teachers tend to perceive children fro« higher 
income fanUies in 'which there is nore stiaulating naferials 
in the hoie as higher on the All laerican Child scale. That 
is, teachers perceive these children as more popular, prs- 
sistent, task oriented, high achievers, frielidly ajnd outgo- 
ing- 

i 

On the other hand, teachers do not judge the assertive- 
ness of children according to the character of the family 
background. 



Is there a relationship between teacher perceptions of 
children and their social and aqadeaic performance in 
kindergarten? 



- Children who are rated high by teachers on the All Ameri- 
can Scale do achieve at higher levels than children who are 
- rated toy teachers to be low on the scale. on the other 
hand, children who are rated high on the Assertiveness scale 
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have tha aaae distribution of acadeaic scores as cbild^^n 
who are rated lo^ by teachers. It is possible that teacher 
perceptions of c&ildxen on soae properties such as persis- 
tenceto pop;;^larity, and independence are influenced by the 
family background of' the child and in turn influence the 
acadeiic performance of the child. Uovfever^ teacher rating 
of issertiveness appears unrelated to the family bachground 
of the child and has no influence on the acadeaic perfor- 
mance of the child* 

Quest ipn 9: A Model ' .of ^ Interrelatlonshipg Among Predictors . 
of Child Outcoaes 

^ In the original study, a series of outcoise measures were 
analyzed as dependent upon such faoily background factors as 
Bother's education,- family income, and home stiaulation var- 
iables* In addition, selected measures of parental alti- 
tudes and parent involveaent . vere used as predictors. In 
the secondary analysis, these factors along with measures of 
Head Start activities are entered into a' model of interrela- 
tionships to find the aost effective set of causal paths to 
child outcomes^ These analyses attempted to answer the^ fol- 
lowing question: ^ 



Is there a predominant set of interrelationships among* 
S8S factors, parent attitudes, home stimulation mea- 
sures, parent involvement measures, and the Head start, 
activities which leads to heightened levels of child 
outcoaes? 



There is one set of interrelated factors which lead to 
small but important effects in a- few of the child outcome 
measures. The set is* composed of Head Start as a direct 
factor in child test performance (the major component of the 
set) , plus Head Start as a contributor to the presence of 
acadeaically stimulj^ting events in the home which in turn 
contributes to the performance of the child on the outcome 
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t«sts (the. tinor coAponenf of the set). These aultiple 
routes «of Bead^Start tovard child perfor nance worked JLn com- 
bin^tiOQ to produce siall but iaportant effects in a measure 
o* visual-aotor skill (copying aarks) ^ in two of the more 
difficult Bath subtests, and in the aeasure of assertiveness 
constructed for this study. In addition, some of these 
effects of such interrelated factors are associated with 
particular actifity eaphases in the Head Start center rather 
than .with Bead Start in general* The^ strongest of such 
activity eaphasis effects in this model is found with the 
draaatic/expressive play eiphasis. Centers which emphasise 
draaatic/expressive play show the highest iiQpact on reading, 
spelling, and assertiveness when these effects are analyzed 
as part of the causal aodel used in this study. 

Question Wz Character ist ics of High Income * Head Start 
Paiflilies . ^ • 

In the original study, . it was found that the national 
•saaple containgd a larger proportion of higher in'coiae fami- 
lies than was expected* The focus of this analysis is to 
describe fheir characteristics and determine th^ circum- 
stances under which these f aailies*- are participating in Head 
Start P.rograis, Incoae for this study is viewed in three 
waysc household incoae, eligibility, and per capita income. 
Eligibility was determined by Office of Child Development 
faaily income guidelines for 1977* Using household income 
and family size, these guidelines were matched as closely as 
possible *^given the constraints of th^ categories of house- 
hold income, ' to determine if the faaily was above or below 
the poverty (eligibility) level. 



Are high incoae Head Start families located, in any 
pairticular region or community type? 



Yes. In -teras^of household income greater "than $10,000^ 
proportionally more faailies live in the Southeast and Hor- 



ttteast. . ,The Northeast and Southwest have a higher 
proportion of families exceeding local elihility standards, 
a higher proportion 'of the ^ highest categories of -per capita 
.incoie '{over 12099) are represented in the Northeast, 
'^outhiest juad Best. The Southeast appears to be more in 
lin« with federal guidelines than the Northeast or South-- 
ves^. ~ . 

s 

Bxcept in. terms of" eligibility, where proportionally more 
of the ineligibles live in rural comm.unities, - there are no 
community differences attributable to incoae- 



Onder what type of program sponsorship are the centers 
attended by these higher incoke families?y 



Consistently across income measures, within the higher 
household incomes,, ineligibility category, and higher per 
capita incomes, there are proportionally aore Head Start 
families associated with centers sponsored ,by Community 
Action Agencies than centers operating under other auspices. 



What are the background an^ demographic characteris- 
tics of these families? 



Begardless of the income measure, faaili^es with higher 
incomes tend to have mothers educated to a' greater degrfee, 
to ha^ve a greater incidence of both parents working, and to 
i)Q Shite to a greater extent than lowez: income faoilias- 
Variation in family siz^ is not related to household J.QCOQe^ 
but families with higher per capita incoaes and families 
Mhose incoaes exceed the local eligibility requirements tend 
to have fewer family members* 



Hhat patterns of parent involvement are found among 
the higher income families? 



There is no apparent relationship between incoaeand the 
nnnber of tijws a parent let with other parents, the fre- 
quency of assisting at the Head Start 'Center, or the nuiaber 
of tiaes a parent talked vitfa their child ^s teacher. 



Uhat are the parental attitudes toward school? what 
are parents* educational expectations for their chil-' 
dfen? 



^ Sose parental attitudes are related to incoae. In teras 
of household inccie and eligibility, lower income (less than 
$10,000) families and eligible faaiilies expressed a aore 
negative attitude toward public schools, and believe aore 
strongly that educa^ion is a means fox upward mobility than 
higher incoae and ineligible families* 

^However, parents fro® households with higher incomes tend 
to have higher expectations and aspirations for their chil- 
dren than parents from households having lower incomes* 

Question JMs Parent Characteristics Associated with Parent 
In>folvegent 

Question 5 of the HFP, which focused on aspects of fami- 
lies and centers which were related to parenz involvement, 
grpvidfed an opportunity to contrast two different notions 
about the sources of motivation for irvolvement* On the one 
hand, parental economic and educational status was consid- 
ered a source of involvement on ths assumption that the 
values which distinguished between parents of different 
socio-economic, .statuses would predict motivation to become 
involved^ On the other hand, the assumption was made that 
all parents vera aotivaEba^ to become involved, but those who 
had fewer resources in tiae and energy would tend to be less 
involved. Resources in tijoe and energy were estimated in 
terms of t-.he number of adalts in the family who worked and 
who therefore had limited time to become involved- It also 
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was astiiated by the number of adults in the faaily on the 
grounds tjhat the aore >dults present, the greater the 
casoorces for in-household child care so that at least one 
parent could be able to leave the house to attend Head Start 
actlTities. 

The findings of Question 5 indicated that soae measures 
of in^hoae resources' did predict involvement, along with 
indicators of SES. In order to examine these contributors 
in greater depth, the present study considers the complex of 
parental attitudes, home factors, and SES as interrelated 
paths toward involvement in the Head Start programs and cen- 
ters. Ho£e that this issue considers the factors predicting 
involvement. The alternate issue, the impact" of involvement 
as a Head Start program component on family resources and 
ultimately on child performance, is considered in Question 
9. 

-•" — I I 

t " 

Is there a predominant set of interrelationships among 
SES and attitudinal factors which leads to heightened 
levels of involvement? 



Yes. ihite parents with somewhat higher incomes tend to 
have higher levels of involvement if they also have the 
higher educational attainments which are associated with 
families who supply more educational materials to children 
at home. 

Question 12; length of Bcrollmen^: as a Factor in Child Out- 
comes 

The analysis of effects of activity variables describing 
Head Start center programs has been repprted in Question 1. 
In this section, the role of length of enrollment in pres- 
chool and the length of enrollment in Head Starts with par- 
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ticular actirity eaphases is reported. 



Does the pattern of tiae in preschool vary across 
regions? 



les* In the Southeast, where there are no public kinder- 
gartens, half of the Head Start children were enrolled for 
Bore than a calendar year (i.e., two full school year 
teras} , * and half were enrolled for just one full term. In 
the northeast and in the iest. Head Start children were con- 
centrated to a greater extent in the one full tern category 
(70X) , and children in the Southwest were concentrated even 
more (802) is the one full tera category. 

The pattern of enrollinent time for d on-Head Start pres- 
choolers is considerably different fros the Head Start pat- 
tern. These children are much aore variable in their 
enrollaent lengths! higher proportions of thea attended 
preschool two full teros, and higher proportions of thea 
attended preschool for less than a full tera than their Head 
Start counterparts. Proportionally fewer of these children 
attended preschool for the typical -Head start enrollaent 
tiaei just on full term. 



Does the length of enrollment in Head Start contributs 
to the performance of children in academic or affec- 
tive measures? 



To some extent. The few Head start children in the 
Southwest and Hest who were enrolled for two full terms 
scored higher on a reading and on a math subtest than their 
counterpart Head Starters who enrolled for either one full 



ter« or less .than a fall tera. 



Does the length of eDrollaent in Head Start prograas 
with particular activity eaphases contribute to the 
perfornance of children on acadeaic or affective nsa- 
sares? 



There is no support for the notion that longer enroll- 
aents in centers described by their directors as having par- 
ticular activity eaphases is associated vith any higher 
scores on any of the outcoae neasures- 
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Conclasioas ^ 

In addition to the 'findings and, conclusions of the oriqi-- 
nal stQdy, the following consents about the transitional 
study ara presented, here. 

• 'A* There are some acadeaic achievement effects attribut- 
able to Head Start, although these vary over regions of the 
country. There is soae evidence that a coiplex causal 
sequence is preseiit in vhich Head start has direct acade&ic 
effects, plus a fey indirect effects through its impact on 
the hole conditions of children vhich then impact on school 
performance. The indirect route by vhich Bead Start influ* 
ences academic performance in kindergarten is complex and 
very likely not fully effective at present. For example, it 
is clear that a good deal of parental involvement at Head 
Start centers is nov taking place, but much sore could be 
done. It is also clear that a small but important portion 
of the home environment of some families is influenced by 
parental involvement at the center, but much sore might be 
done here as veil. Finally, is is clear that seme aspects 
of the home environment vhich Head Start does influence 
appears to have an effect on -some aspects of academic per* 
formance of the children in kindergarten. Obviously, each 
link in this chain^^needs to be examined more fully since 
each appears to have some unrealized potential for both par- 
ents and children. 

B. There is consistent evidence that Head Start children 
are judged by their public school teachers as more assertive 
than non^Head Start children. This effect is found in 
almost all locations and is found significantly moreso among 
Head Start children vho attended centers that 'emphasized 
expressive/drermatic play rather than other kinds of academi* 
cally oriented activities. ; 

Assertiveness has bean interpreted as a capacity to main- 
tain an active defense of one's status in a complex environ- 
ment-i This capacity may have very ijportar^ long term beni- 



.fits to Head Start children as they progress through the 
pablic school s;sten. 

C. There are very strong regional variations in the 
effects of Head start. This suggests that the strategy of 
large national evaluations aay be aissing ouch of the inpcr- 
tance to policy planiaers aad to educators. In addition, it 
is obvious that detailed exasination of the nature of the 
Head Start experiences, as delivered to children and parents 
in the classrooi and hose, is reguired now in order to fully 
understand how to increase the inpact of Head Start. Large 
studios canLOt do this efficiently or inexpensively ahereas 
a strategy of locally based policy studies can accoaplish 
these goals. ae conclude that Head start is ready to shift 
to a aore powerful approach of in-depth local studies and we 
urge the adoption of such a shift. 




